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THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Introduction 


The  Advisory  Council  on  Education  has  completed  its  third  year  of 
staff  operation  and  its  fourth  year  of  e::istence.   It  is  now  operf.ting 
all  four  of  its  functions --nominating  to  the  Governor,  planning  and 
mounting  studies,  participating  in  its  studies,  and  seeking  to  assure 
that  the  findings  of  its  studies  are  knoi/n  c.nd  that  their  recommenda- 
tions are  implemented.   As  a  new  and  unique  Gtate  education  agency  with 
no  precedent  to  guide  it,  the  Council  members  are  still  learning  and 
©■KperJ  men  ting  v;ith  \7rys  to  determine  the  most  effective  policies.   So 
too  are  its  staff  still  developing  and  refining  the  best  procedures 
for  choosing,  plEnning,  conducting,  and  implementing  the  Council's 
studies  and  their  findings.   During  these  formative  years  the  Council 
is  preoccupied  with  its  relationships  and  processes  until  they  mature 
and  become  established  and  the  value  and  influence  of  its  studies  are 
knovjn . 

Because  of  its  brief  history  and  its  still  emerging  role,  the 
members  of  the  Council  believe  it  helpful  to  review  in  some  detail  for 
its  various  constituencies  its  purposes  and  activities  since  it  was 
established  in  September,  1965,  and  the  problems  and  conditions  of 
education  in  the  Commonwealth  to  v/hich  the  unique  services  of  the 
Council  are  devoted.   Those  acquainted  with  the  Council's  origin  and 
past  activities  or  who  are  interested  only  in  its  present  activities 
and  plans,  can  turn  immediately  to  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
deals  with  their  interests. 


II 

THE  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CONMONWEALTH 

The  United  States  is  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the  world,  and 
Massachusetts  is  eighth  among  the  fifty  states  in  the  average  income  of 
its  people.   Yet  in  both  the  Nation  and  the  Commonwealth  are  as  many  as 
a  fifth  of  the  population  who  live  in  poverty,  who  are  undereducated 
and  who  did  not  have  or  do  not  have  equality  of  opportunity  in  relation 
to  their  innate  abilities .   While  some  of  f/kssachusetts  schools  and 
colleges  are  smong  the  best  in  the  world,  others  are  mediocre,  under- 
staffed and  underfunded.   The  follov^ing  relationships  taken  from  Rankings 
of  the  States,  1959,  published  by  the  Research  Bureau  of  the  National 
education  Association  suggest  that  on  the  average  the  people  of 
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Massachusetts  and  their  leaders  do  not  assign  as  high  a  priority  to 
Dublic  education,  either  elementary  and  secondary  or  higher  education, 
s.s  do  some  other  states  including  those  of  comparable  size  and  wealch. 

Massachusetts  in  1968  was  ninth  among  the  states  in  per  capita 
income  and  was  fifth  highest  in  the  total  per  capita  taxes  paid,  though 
the  general  revenue  of  state  and  local  governments  m  1966-67,  as  a 
percent  of  personal  income,  ranks  Massachusetts  only  thirty-second.   In 
spite  of  the  above  evidences  of  ability  to  pay,  Massachusetts  ranked 
only  twentieth  in  per  pupil  expenditures  in  its  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  fourteenth  in  the  average  salaries  of  its  cePcbers 
in  1968.   In  contrast,  per  capita  state  and  local  expenditures  m  l-^&T 
for  ^-J-'-  r--^'^--(rion  r^vnked  Massachusetts  first,  for  pdlxce  protection 
^^i^^t.ih,    and  for  h^-lth  and  hospitals  ninth. 

THesQ  coiap^rieoric  i.«o.uue  more  critical  vjhen  the  relative  cost  of 
living  is  considered.   The  November  17  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Reuort  reveals  that  a  "moderate  cora-fort  hucl<j^t''   for  a  rciired  coupT<..  i.r. 
1967  in  Boston  was  $7198  as  coin^nred  to  $6917  for  the  New  York  area, 
$6540  for  San  i*rsiio,isoo,  and  $6248  for  Chicago.   The  national  average 
was  $6039.   Since  that  time  living  costs  have  increased  9  percent. 

Moreover,  in  certain  tovms  and  cities  the  aducation  support  and 
presumably  the  quality  of  education  compound  the  inequalities  listed 
above.   While  the  average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  Massachusetts  in 
1967-68  was  $585  as  compared  with  the  national  average  of  $594,  26 
school  systems  in  the  Commormealth  spent  less  tlian  $500  per  pupil — two 
less  than  $400.   At  the  other  end  of  the  scc.le  nineteen  cities  and 
towns  spent  more  than  $700  per  pupil,  five  more  than  $800,  and  two  more 
than  $900!   The  last  tvjo   figures  exceeded  the  average  per  student  ex- 
penditures in  our  community  colleges  in  that  year  and  in  some  of  our 
state  colleges. 

Two  other  factors  v;hich  are  related  to  the  quality  and  equality  of 
education  are  first,  that  in  1968-69  Massachusetts'  state  government 
contributed  only  22.4  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  thus  ranking  it  forty-sixth  among  the  states. 
Secondly,  while  education  is  a  state  function  requiring  state  support 
and  leadership,  the  /.dvisory  Council's  studies  of  teacher  certification, 
vocational  education,  adult  education,  and  pupil  personnel  services  all 
found  that  the  state  leadership  as  exercised  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  minimal.   All  recommend  strengthening  and  centrali- 
zation of  the  particular  function  v/ithin  the  Dep^.rtment  and  marked  in- 
crease in  size  and  remuneration  of  the  Department's  staff.  As  this  re- 
port is  vjritten  preliminary  findings  of  the  Council's  Study  of  the 
Functions  of  the  State  Depertment  of  Education  bear  out  the  findings  of 
the  other  studies.   One  precaution  is  necessary.   The  consensus  of  the 
findings  was  not  one  of  hostility  to  or  criticism  of  the  staff  members, 
but  one  of  disregard  of  the  Department  as  a  resource  because  of  the 
limited  resources  available  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
available. 
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Recent  Develppnents  '„  v 

Obviously  there  are 'strengths,  in  some  cases  outstanding  qualities, 
in  the  Commonv/ealth's  school  systems.   Tliis  report  speaks  only  to  the 
general  condition,  and  novj   to  some  recent  developments. 

The  Governor  and  the  Legislature  are  to  be  commended  for  enacting 
during  the  last  session  provision  for  combining  the  education  aid  funds 
and  the  general  aid  funds  and  mandating  full  funding  of  the  education 
equalization  formula.   While  this  action  does  not  assure  more  funds  for 
all  local  communities  and  their  school  systems,  it  does  markedly  in- 
crease state  aid  to  poorer  communities  and  thus  takes  a  major  step 
towards  the  redv.ction  of  inequalities  in  educational  opportunity,   A 
TaK  Commission  created  by  the  Legislature  is  reviev/ing  the  taxation  and 
funding  situation  of  the  State  vis-a-vis  the  local  communities  and  hope- 
fully v/ill  recommend  a  sound  ta::  system  v/hich  will  transfer  considerable 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  from  the  local  communities  to  the  State.   The 
ene.ctment  of  such  a  ta::  system  would  create  the  opportunity  for  the  State 
to  complete  the  job  which  it  has  begun  of  equalizing  opportunities  among 
the  toivns  end  cities.   Evidence  across  the  country  indicc^tes  that  as 
states  increase  their  contribution  to  local  school  systems >  they  ■    .. 
strengthen  the  leadership  and  standard- setting  functions  of  their  state 
departments  of  education.   This  strengthening  must  occur  here  in 
Massachusetts, 

The  Director  of  the  Council  reports  that,  as  he  has  served  on  the 
Board  of  Education,  he  has  observed  a  deep  and  intelligent  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  appointed  members  that  the  Department  get  about  the 
business  of  setting  minimum  standards  and  furnishing  strong  leadership 
to  the  school  systems  of  the  State.   Indeed  the  visions  of  the  Board 
have  seemed  to  e::ceed  those  of  the  staff  of  the  Departnont  as  it  has 
gone  through  a  period  of  a  lame  duck  commissionership  (the  Commissioner 
v/as  absent  for  several  months  representing  the  Chief  State  School 
Officers  on  a  world  v/ide  educational  mission,  while  the  conscientious 
Deputy  Coinmissioner  sought  to  add  the  top  leadership  to  his  already 
overburdening  duties).   The  Board  took  the  leadership  in  supporting  the 
Council  study's  recommendations  concerning  teacher  certification.   They 
did  mandate  kindergartens  in  all  systems  by  1973,  and  they  looked  to 
setting  pupil-teacher  ratios,  only  to  have  the  able  Associate?  Commis- 
sioner for  Curriculum  and  Instruction  resign  to  become  president  of 
Boston  State  College.   They  did  look  to  improving  state  lead??rship  in 
planning  and  constructing  school  buildings  and  encouraging  larger* school 
districts,  only  to  have  the  able  ;  ssistant  Commissioner  of  theDivision 
of  School  Facilities  and  Related  Services,  resign  to  accept  a  position 
paying  $10,000  more  than  he  was  getting.   They  did  make  a  nationv/ide 
search  and  employ  a  dynamic  nev/  Commissioner  to  give  them  and  the  De- 
partment and  the  State  the  leadership  they  must  have  in  these  even  more 
dx/namic  and  changing  times.   The  Board  joined  the  new  Commissioner  in 
urging  the  Council  to  mount  a  study  of  the  functions  of  the  St-te 
Department,  but  even  as  the  study  ivas  mounted,  the  new  Comriissioner 
set  the  Department  to  examinging  itself.   The  internal  cliiiate  has 
changed.   If  the  necessary  fiscal  independence  and  support  can  be  a- 
chieved  the  people  cm  look  to  the  strengthening  State  leadership  that 
IS  required  to  go  with  increased  State  support  and  equalization. 
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The  Director  also  reports  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  under 
the  exceptional  leadership  of  its  first  Chancellor  has  in  two  years 
made  marked  progress  towards  the  development  of  a  master  plan  for  higher 
education,  including  the  problems  and  resources  of  private  higher  ed- 
ucation.  As  important,  it  has  developed  criteria  for  preparation  of 
the  college  and  university  budgets  and  the  coordination  of  those  budgets 
into  a  masterful  presentation  for  fiscal  1971.   A  dynamic  and  coordin- 
ated system  of  public  higher  education  is  taking  form,  and  the  Board 
members  as  well  as  the  Chancellor's  staff,  are  taJcing  the  lead  in  en- 
visioning the  apparatus  and  resources  necessary  for  a  large  enough, 
quality  system  of  public  higher  education. 

In  the  meantime  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  have  grasped  an 
understanding  of  the  need  and  desire  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  for 
opportunities  for  college  education.   Because  of  the  strength  and  extent 
of  private  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  local  and 
private  traditions  of  the  people,  Massachusetts'  system  of  public  higher 
education  has  developed  last  among  the  states,   (An  exception  is  the 
development  of  normal  schools  in  the  1830 's  and  1840's).   Until  1969, 
its  per  capita  e::penditure  for  public  higher  education'  has  ranked  it 
last  among  the  states.   Its  State  Oniversity  could  not  be  compared  to 
the  great  state  universities  of  the  Mid  and  Far  West,   Its  teachers' 
colleges  were  late  in  becoming  general  state  colleges,  and  its  community 
college  system  enrolls  only  15,663  students  and  Occupies  only  one  per- 
manent campus.   (Five  are  in  construction  while  six  are  funded  and  are 
in  the  planning  stages).  The  importnat  thing  is  that  the  growth  of  en- 
rollment and  expenditure  during  the  last  few  years  has  placed 
Massachusetts  constantly  among  the  top  five  states.   The  total  system 
now  enrolls  just  over  66,000,  an  increase  of  6,000  over  1968-69,  and 
approved  plans  for  construction  predict  a  continuation  of  the  rapid 
growth.   The  medical  school  in  Worcester  and  the  new  University  of 
Massachusetts  campus  in  Boston  are  now  actually  underway.   Two  important 
steps  are  the. increase  of  general  scholarship  funds  from  $500,000  in 
fiscal  1969  to  $3,000,000  for  1971,  and  the  special  appropriation  of 
$2,250,000  to  increase  state  college  library  holdings.   The  future  is 
promising  as  the  State  plans  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  enrollment 
in  the  next  few  years ,  and  as  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  develops  and 
supports  clear  plans  which  underline  to  the  Governor,  the  Legislature 
and  the  people  the  nature  of  quality  higher  education  and  the  specific 
financial  resources  needed  to  assure  it  for  the  numbers  requiring  it. 

In  order  that  the  Legislature  understand  the  need  for,  the  demand 
for,  the  importance  of,  and  the  quality  of  the  system  of  public  schools 
and  colleges,  "an  education  establishment"  is  of  great  importance.   Our 
Nation  is  huge  and  complex.   Even  Massachusetts,  the  tenth  most  populous 
and  the  eighth  most  prosperous  state,  is  huge  and  compleJc,   The  demands 
upon  its  state  government  are  vast,  complex  and  increasing  at  a  breath- 
less pace.   The  small  voice,  the  small  organization,  is  usually  inef- 
fective in  the  process.   On  the  one  hand  we  have  big  government,  but  on 
the  other  hand  v/e  have  big  and  well  organized  business,  labor,  veterans 
and  welfare  organizations,  and  others,  that  speak  forcefully,  not  only 
at  the  state  level,  but  in  the  communities.   Public  education,  for  that 
matter,  education  of  any  kind,  apparently  does  not  speak  forcefully 
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enough.   Gometimes  its  organizations  speak  at  cross  purposes.   The 
Director  reports  that  the  State's  central  educational  organization,  The 
Educational  Conference  Board,  under  the   leadership  of  its  quiet,  per- 
sistant, informed  chairman  is  a  developing  base  for  the  strong,  coor- 
dinated "education  establishment"  required  to  communicate  the  needs  of 
the  public  education  system  in  a  voice  comparable  to  that  of  the  other 
"establishments"  to  the  legislators,  both  at  the  local  and  state  levels. 
The  Conference  Board  has  interested  itself  in  the  studies  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council  in  the  same  degree  as  the  education  boards  and  their  staffs. 
It  has  voted  (unanimity  is  required)  to  collaborate  fully  in  the  Coun- 
cil's study  of  the  functions  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  which 
is  to  say  in  the  functions  of  State  leadership.   Both  the  Chairman  of 
the  Conference  Board  and  the  new  Commissior^er  of  Education  have  demon- 
strated their  understanding  of  the  intimate  relationship  of  the  tvjo 
Agencies  in  engendering  a  quality  system  of  education. 

Finally,  though  by  no  means  the  only  remaining  evidence  of  the 
vitality  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth,  are  the  activities  of  the 
Advisory  Council  itself.   The  existence  of  a  permanent,  studying,  plan- 
ning, coordinating,  influencing  state  agency  is  virtually  unique  among 
the  states.   It  is  too  early  to  be  certain  whether  the  studies  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  /-.dvisory  Council  v^ill  make  the  contribution  and  have  the 
influence  that  its  conceivers  and  the  Legislature  hoped  it  would  have. 
pr,    Thomas  Green,  Director  of  the  Educational  Policy  Research   Center 
at  Syracuse  University  and  currently  a  VJhitehead  Fellow  at  Harvard  says, 
"We  judge  from  our  experiences  at  the  Center  that  it  requires  a  minimum 
of  three  years  (following  the  release  of  our  studies)  to  realize  some 
significant  implementation  of  the  recommendations  we  have  made."   The 
recommendations  of  the  studies  of  teacher  certification  and  preparation, 
and  of  vocational  education  have  been  out  only  fifteen  months.   There 
is  some  evidence,  described  later  in  this  report,  that  they  will  be  of 
significant  influence.   Moreover  the  Council  has  learned  that  all  of  its 
studies  are  interrelated  and  extend  and  support  one  another.   Its  studies 
will  continue  to  deal  with  teacher  certification  and  vocational  educa- 
tion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  unique  effort  of  Kiassachusetts  to 
improve  education  has  resulted  in  the  e;cpenditure  or  commitment  of  over 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  three  years  to  support  studies 
and  other  activities.   It  may  be  that  these  efforts  v/ill  in  time  be 
Tudged  the  most  important  development  in  public  education  in  Massachusetts 
during  these  years, 

III 

THE  COUNCIL'S  FUNCTIONS  AND  PURPOSES 

The  Advisory  Council  is  a  continuation  of  the  V7illis-Harrington 
Commission,   as  such,  its  functions  are  ouite  different  from  those  of 
any  other  state  agency.   Of  the  Council,  'the  law  states: 

"The  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education  shall 
be  to  recommend  policies  designed  to  improve  the  perfor- 
mance of  all  public  education  systems  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  Council  shall  analyze,  plan,  and  evaluate  the  pro- 
grams and  systems  used  by  all  agencies  for  public  edu- 
cation in  the  Commonv/ealth,  drawing  as  required  on  the 
experiences  of  other  governments  and  organizations  and 
on  relevant  information  in  other  departments,  divisions, 
authorities,  and  agencies  of  the  Commonv/ealth. 

The  Council  shall  recommend  such  policies  as  will  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  coordination,  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  operation  of  all  public  education  sys- 
tems in  the  Commonwealth, 

The  Council  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  their  considera- 
tion the  findings  of  its  analyses  and  evaluations  and 
the  substance  of  its  plans. 

The  Council  may,  from  time  to  time,  at  its  own  discre- 
tion, issue  public  reports  on  education  matters  it  is 
concerned  with,'' 

The  Council's  function  is  different  in  that  it  has  as  its  field  of 
responsibility  all  public  education,  from  kindergarten  through  graduate 
school,  and  by  indirection,  all  other  education.   Secondly,  by  implica- 
tion and  by  eicsmple  of  the  Uillis-Harrington  Commission,  it  is  charged 
with  examining  the  systems  of  education  in  Massachusetts  whenever  it 
feels  such  an  exc.mination  v/ould  be  helpful  regardless  of  the  sensitivi- 
ties, established  attitudes  and  day-to-day  interests  of  the  operating 
agencies,  or  v/hether,  a  study  of  a  particular  system  has  already  been 
made.  Of   course,  the  Council  is  determined  that  there  shall  not  be 
unnecessary  duplication  of  studies  and  ocher  activities.   It  has  in- 
structed its  staff  to  confer  v/ith  ell  involved  operating  agencies 
whenever  it  prepares  plans  for  a  study.   The  staff  has  done  so. 


IV 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
TO  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  LEGISLATURE 

The  Willis -Harrington  Commission  conceived  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  as  related  to  the  legislative  function  in  contrast  to  the 
operating  boards  which  are  part  of  the  e::ecutive  function.   Neverthe- 
less, the  Governor  and  his  commissioners  must  understand  our  educational 
systems,  recommend  to  the  Legislature  for  their  support  along  v/ith  all 
other ^ State  functions  end  agencies  and  oversee  the  administration  of  the 
State's  part  of  these  efforts,   in  particular,  the  Governor  needs  econ- 
omic and  fiscal  information. 

The  Legislature  requires  the  same  kind  of  information  as  the 
Governor,  but  it  requires  other  kinds  of  information  and  services, 
aue  legisi.'.i.,Tro  hp.c  the  nxi^j   xo^i^u^ihxilty   for  determining  the  major 
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policies  e.nd  programs  of  the  ste.te  and  of  determining  the  ts.^^ces  to 
s^ipport  them.   Before  it  passes  legislation,  it  needs  to  see  the  in- 
dividual acts  in  the  conte^rt  of  the  State's  basic  programs  and  aims. 
It  needs  to  consider  alternative  possibilities.   The  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  can,  in  many  v/ays ,  become  the  educational  research  arm  of 
the  Legislature  as  long  as  this  is  not  construed  at  levels  of  specifi- 
city which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Council's  limited  staff  to 
serve  and  outside  the  Council's  general  purpose. 

IJhen  the  Legislative  members,  vjhich  v/ere  recommended  by  the  Willis- 
Harrington  Commission,  were  not  provided  for  in  the  lavj  establishing  the 
Council,  the  Council  requested  the  President  cf  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  appoint  a  Legislative  Consulting  Committee  con- 
sisting of  four  senators  and  four  representatives.   This  was  done,  but 
to  date  the  Advisory  Council  has  not  established  sufficiently  close 
relationships  v/ith  this  Committee,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education, 
and    the  Legislature  as  a  whole.   Progress  is  being  made.   Several 
Legislators  have  served  on  the  study  committees.  At  the  fall  meetings 
of  the  Advisory  Council  one  to  three  members  of  the  consulting  committee 
have  attended  each  meeting.   Senator  Kevin  B.  Harrington,  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate,  has  been  a  reedy  and  v/ise  advisor.   The  same  is  true  of 
Representative  Thomas  Wojtkowski,   Representative  George  Rogers,  House 
Giairman  for  ilducation,  has  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Schaef er-Kaufman  Recommen- 
dations (Vocational  Education),  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  study  committee 
for  the  Comprehensive  High  School  Study.   To  fulfill  its  purposes  fully 
and  effectively,  the  Council  and  staff  realise  that  closer  relationships 
to  the  Legislature  must  be  established.   Comments  below  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  state  government  are  relevant  to  this  problem.   Members  of  the 
Legislative  Consulting  Committee  during  fiscal  1969  and  currently  are: 

Senators 


Mary  L.  Fonseca 
Kevin  B.  Harrington 
John  M.  Quinlan 
William  L.  Sal tons tall 

Representatives 

Robert  A.  Belmonte 
George  Rogers 
Paul  J.  Sheehy 
Thomas  C,  V/ojtkowski 


V 
.THE  COUNCIL  AND  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  STATE  GOVERNyiBNT 

The  Council  and   its  staff  recognize  the  need  for  reorganizing  the 
machinery  of  the  State's  executive  operations  and  unequivocably  support 
i-he  -.ul>sfcr^^oe  0-;=  th^   r^porh,  Modernization  of  the  Government  of  the 
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Commomvealxh  of  IIc.ssg.chusetts .   They  also  support  the  substance  of  the 
recent  legisl£.tion  to  centralize,  simplify,  and  strengthen  the  executive 
functions.   In  raising  tv;o  questions  the  members  emphasise  that  consi- 
deration of  them  must  not  v/eaken  or  delay  inpleraente.tion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  recommendations  c.nd  legislative  provisions. 

The  Council  raises  the  question  of  the  traditional  organisation  of 
education  in  Iic.ss_.chusetts  and  in  most  of  the  other  states  in  relation 
to  the  impending  appointment  of  a  secretary  of  educs.tional  affairs.   For 
all  of  the  other  secretc.ries ,  the  function  is  clearly  an  executive  one 
of  e::ercising  the  poiver  of  the  Governor  to  govern,   For  education  the 
Legislature  has  not  delegated  the  pov/er  to  govern  to  the  Governor,   It 
has  placed  that  authority  in  the  Board  of  liducation  end  the  school  com- 
mittees and  in  the  Board  of  Higher  education  and  in  the  various  segmen- 
tal boards  governing  the  colleges  and  universities.   Perhaps  the  systems 
should  be  changed,  as  is  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  liichigan, 
eliminating  the  Board  of  Education ,   If  the  decision  concerning  the 
Boards  is  to  retain  their  authority,  then  the  question  arises  rs  to 
v/hether  a  secretary  of  educational  affc.irs  might  not  be  an  anomaly  in 
relation  to  his  fellow  secrets.ries ,   Perhaps  considerr  tion  should  be 
given  to  a  provision  that  the  Commissioner  of  :3duc£.tion  or  the  Chancellor 
of  Higher  2diication  serve  as  secretary  of  educational  affairs. 

The  second  question  involves  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
itself.   The  Willia-Karrington  Commission  recommended  that  the  /-..dvisory 
Council  be  orientated  to  the  Legislature;  it  has  no  e-ecutive  authority. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  legislators  serve  on  the  Council,   Con- 
stitutional considerations  prevented  their  inclusion.   The  Commission 
sav7  the  Advisory  Council  as  outside  of  the  circle  of  operations  and 
functions  of  the  Boards  of  Education  and  Higher  Education,   If  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  comes  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary 
for  educational  affairs,  and  that  atithority  goes  beyond  the  simple 
coordination  and  communication  of  budget  matters,  then  the  intended 
relationships  of  the  Advisory  Council  v/ill  be  quite  different.   Its 
still  evolving  relationships  to  the  Legislature  ivould  be  cut  off.   The 
question  can  even  be  raised  as  to  v/hether  the  functions  of  the  Council 
might  then  not  be  directly  administered  by  the  secretary  v/ithout  the 
existence  of  the  Council  operating  as  a  board. 

In  the  intervening  months  before  convening  of  the  Legislature  in 
January,  1971,  the  Council  asks  whether  a  careful  examination  of  the 
unique  structure  and  function  of  education  in  the  Commomvealth  should      y 
not  be  made  in  relation  to  the  proposed  plan  for  governmental  reorgan- 
ise tion  to  ascertain  vjhether  legislative  modifications  may  be  needed. 

VI 
A  SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FROM  THE  FSTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COLWCIL 
A.   Ceptember,  1565  to  November  1,  196& 

Z?l®  Council '  s  Nominating  Function 

The  first  major  responsibility  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
ivas  to  search  throughout  the  state  for  highly-qualified  persons  to  serve 
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-,,  .t-tP's  m-ior  educa'cior.  boards.   In  December,  1C65,  the  Council 
"    -t^'to  tb"  Governor  C6  persons,  three  for  ee.ch  zaerabership  on  che 
noin.in.-.^dxo  Che  Governor  .p  Council  has  sought  to  continue 

:n'::ti':r:»fr:if;hroughrut'Se  st.t;  .or  candidates  and  has  nominated 
to  the  Governor  persons  to  be  appointed  to  a  number  of  vacancies  occur- 
ring  on  the  three  boards. 


Bmployiaent  of 


£t£.ff 


concurrently  v/ith  its  recomraendaticns  to  the  Governor,  the  Council 
searched  widely  for  a  Director  of  Research.   Cn  November  1,  1966  Dr 
uiHiari  C.  Gc--ce,  former  President  of  P.hode  Island  College,  began  tne 
Sxu'iop;rati;g  functions  of  the  Council.   In  July,  1967,  Dr.  Lawrence 
F03C,  former  Director  of  the  Cuyahoga  Community  College  System  in 
Cleveland,  assumed  his  duties  as  Associate  Director  of  Research.   in 
July,  1968,  Dr.  Ronald  B.  Jackson  assumed  his  duties  as  the  second 
Associate  Director.   Dr'.  Jackson  came  from  the  position  of  ^;;ecuvive 
Officer  of  the  Harv-.rd-Boston  Cchools  Planning  Project.   These  three 
.-.IK,  I  i  tvxt.«  -Mie  professional  staff  allov^ed  under  the  law. 

Tlie  Council's  First  Ef f o rts_and_^cu_d^^ 

As  the  Council  began  its  unique  activities,  it  sought  to  find  its 
ivay  into  a  relationship  v/ith  the  state  government,  the  other  boards, 
and  the  professional  and  educational  agencies  o-    the  state.   Betv/een 
Noveiaber  1,  1966,  and  November  1,  1967,  the  Council  contracted  v/ith  the 
American  Council  on  llducation  fcr  a  brief  study  of  the  Ilassachusetts 
System  of  Higher  Education  to  assure  Massachusetts  being  included  in  a 
national  study.   Follov/ing  preparation  of  a  special  report  to  the 
Governor  entitled  Comparative  /.spects  of  IIassachuse;ctG '  _Fin2JicJ^g_^^ 
Education,  the  Council  contracted  v/ith  a  group  of  scholars  to  prepare 
three  reports  related  to  the  economics  of  education.   The  New  England 
School  Development  Council  administered  these  studies.   The  first  of 
the  three  re^x^rts  v/as  liassachusetts  and  Its  ::upiy3^_t_of^he  Public  Schools . 
The  second  v/as  Inequalities  of  Edirc'ation'Tn"ligrs"sa"chi^^      and  the  third, 
The  Ilev/  r:fe.ssach\isettsProgr£jn  of  State  Aid]  "for  Education.   The  second 
report  v/as  cited  nationc.lly  because  it  clearly  demonstrated  hov/  success 
in  attaining  education  beyond  high  school  and  the  quality  of  this  educa- 
tion are  related  to  the  average  income  of  those  living  in  a  community. 

The  most  important  efforts  of  the  Council  during  its  first  year  of 
operation  \/ere  to  plen  for  and  engage  directors  for  tv/o  major  studies, 
one  of  vocational  education  and  one  of  teacher  certification  and  teacher 
education.   As  the  second  year  of  operation  began  the  Council  developed 
plans  anri  i>ropocr  Is  for  the  other  studies  listed  on  the  table  which 

A^j^^-^  o;f  studies  Contracted  for  Fiscal  196S 

1.   Vocational-Technical  Education  (Cchaefer,  v     '   »  " 

:ufman.  Northeastern  University)  $  93,400,00 


Kai 


2.   Teacher  Certification  and  Teacher  Educa- 
tion (Stiles,  Boston  University)  73,000.00 
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3.  Continuation   of   Economics   of   Jiducr.tion 
Ctudies    -    State   3ouali2;ation  Fornula 

(Daniere,  NBSDEC)  '  $  7,000.00 

4.  College-Going  Intentions  of  Secondary 
School  Students  in  Metropolitan  Boston 
(/.nello,  Boston  College,  for  Board  of 

Higher  Education)  7,000.00 

5.  First  Phase  of  Adult  Education  Study 

(Martin)  10,000.00 

6.  First  Phase  of  Education  Data  System 

Study  (Information  Management,  Inc.)  15,000.00 

7.  The  Fine  Arts  in  Higher  Education 
(Hunter,  'Jorcester  f.rt  Museum,  for 

Board  of  Higher  Education)  20,000.00 

8.  Measurement  of  Alternative  Costs  of 
Educating  Hon- Public  School  aiildren 
in  Public  Schools  (Madaus,  Boston 

College)  4,47^,40 

TOTAL  $229,879,40 

The  studies  of  College  nning  Tnte^ivdLcns_oX^eg.ondary  School  Students 
in  Metropolitan  Boston  and  Fin©  Art s^ in  ^!^^^^  were  completed 

x-iid  conveyed  to  the  Boai'd  of  Higher  Education.   Their  findings  and 
recommendations  have  been  Incorporated  into  the  elements  of  the  master 
plan  for  higher  education  being  developed  by  that  Board.   Comments  on 
some  of  the  sbove  studies  v/ill  be  made  under  subsequent  sections  of  this 
report. 

In  addition  to  the  mounting  of  studies,  the  most  notable  accom- 
plishments through  its  first  two  years  of  operation  were  the  gathering 
of  the  professional  officers  and  the  supporting  staff,  the  securing, 
remodeling  and  equipping  of  adequate  and  pleasant  offices  at  1G2  Tremont 
Street,  and  the  gaining  of  adequate  funding  for  the  Council's  operations. 

B.   November  1,  196G,  to  November  1 ,  1969 

As  the  Council  completed  its  study  ooera tlons  for  fiscal  196G, 
certain  problems  end  operations  assumed  priority  for  study.   One  of 
these  v/as  the  condition  of  counseling  and  guidance  and  other  pupil 
personnel  services  in  the  Coifimomjoalth.   There  was  evidence  that 
Massachusetts  lagged  behind  leading  states  in  the  assistance  v^rhich  it 
renders  its  children,  youth,  and  adults  to  understand  their  problems,  to 
take  steps  to  solve  them,  and  to  understand  the  possibilities  available 
to  them.   In  consequence  the  Council  engaged  Dr.  Gordon  T.  Liddle, 
RKecutivs  Director,  Interprofessional  Research  Commission  on  Pupil 
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Personnel  Services  of  College  Park,  Maryls.nd,  snd  Dr.  Arthur  Kroll, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education  at  Clc.rl:  University,  to  conduct  £ 
$75,000  study  of  the  stE.te's  pupil  personnel  services,  particularly  of 
counseling  and  guidance,  l-.   second  major  problem  to  which  the  Council 
had  already  addressed  itself  in  a  preliminary  study  in  1563  is  that  of 
Adult  Education.   It  employed  Dr.  Melvin  Levin,  Professor  of  Planning 
and  Government  at  Boston  University,  to  conduct  the  raa jor  and  final 
phase  of  the  study  of  Adult  Education  for  045,000, 

A  third  development  about  vjhich  little  is  known  is  the  cluster  of 
programs  aimed  at  meeting  the  needs  of  culturally  deprived  children  and 
youth.   These  programs  are  largely  funded  under  Title  I  of  the  Federal 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.   The  Council  engaged  Dr.  Daniel 
C,  Jordan,  former  ^rofessor  of  Human  GroiJth  and  Development  at  Indiana 
State  University  and  nevjly  come  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  to 
conduct  an  evaluation  of  these  programs  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.   A  fourth 
problem  also  involving  handicapped  children  is  the  education  and  treat- 
ment of  emotionally  disturbed  children  of  school  age.   In  Massachusetts 
this  activity  is  known  as  Project  750  under  v/hich  in  1969  over  2400 
children  were  receiving  services  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000  to  the  Common- 
wealth.  The  Council  engaged  Dr.  Herbert  ?Ioffman,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Psychology  at  Brandeis  University,  to  direct  this  investigation  at  a 
cost  of  $1G,640, 

Professor  Andre  Daniere,  formerly  of  the  Economics  Department  of 
Harvard  University  and  novj  of  Boston  College  had  made  tvjo  investigations 
for  the  Advisory  Council  on  aspects  of  the  economics  of  education.   In 
the  fall  he  requested  additional  funding  to  the  eJ^tent  of  $4,000  for  his 
study,  Cosjtj-Benefit_Analysis  of_  General  Purpose  State  School- Aid  Formulas 
i!lil§®2^^yAe'^t.s.   The  extension  and  funding  enabled  him  to  make  a'" 
number  of  additional  computer  runs  on  the  effect  of  several  variations 
of  the  school-aid  formula  on  each  tovm  and  city. 

In  February  the  Council  beccme  convinced  that  the  size,  resources, 
and  organisation  of  m-^ny  of  the  school  districts  in  the  Commonv/ealth  are 
insufficient  to  assure  equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all  children 
and  youth.   It  engaged  Dr.  Donald  T.  Donley,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion at  Boston  College,  to  direct  a  study  of  school  district  organization 
at  a  cost  of  $33,500, 

On  March  13  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Regional  Community  Col- 
leges, the  Council  authorized  Mr.  Bruce  Dunsraore  of  the  firm  of  Daniel, 
Mann,  Johnson  h   Mendenhall  to  investigate  the  problems  of  planning 
community  college  campuses  and  to  prepare  a  facilities  planning  guide 
for  the  community  college  system.   The  cost  of  this  study  was  $13,250. 

Finally  on  May  14  Vaf^   Council  authorized  Dr.  John  S.  Gibson,  Di- 
rector of  the  Lincoln  Filene  Center  at  lufts  University  to  load  a  study 
of  the  X unctions  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000.   The  Council  has  become  convinced  that  equality  of  opportunity 
and  improvement  of  education  in  the  Commonv/ealth  cannot  be  assured  on 
any  broad  basis  v/ithout  the  leadership  and  assistance  of  a  strong,  well- 
staffed  and  properly  directed  State  Department  of  Education. 
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Studies  Contra£ted_for__Fiscal  196^ 

1.  Pupil  Personnel  Services  (Gordon  Liddle, 

Arthur  Kroll,  Clerk  University)  $  75,000,00 

2.  Second  Phase  of  /duit  Education  (Ilelvin 

Levin,  Triton  Foundation)  48,000.00 

3.  Education  of  the  Emotionally  Disturbed 

(Herbert  Hoffman,  Brandeis  University)  1G,641.00 

4.  Study  of  Compensatory  Education  (Daniel 

Jordan,  University  of  flassachusetts )  50,000.00 

5.  Esctension  of  Costs -Benefit  Analysis  of 
General  Purpose  State  School-Aid  Formulas 

in  Massachusetts  (Andre  Daniere,  NESDEC)  4,000.00 

6.  Problems  of  School  District  Organisation 

(Donald  T.  Donley,  Boston  College)  33,500,00 

7.  Guidelines  for  Planning  and  Constructing 
Community  Colleges  (Bruce  Dunsmore,  Daniel, 

IJann,  Johnson  &  Ilendenhall)  13,250.00 

8.  Functions  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  (John  Gibson,  Lincoln  Filene 

Center,  Tufts  University)  30,000.00 

TOTAL  $272,391.00 

C.   The  Council's  E^'perience  with_j:r^ 

Elsewhere  the  size  of  the  Council's  staff  is  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  Council's  functions.   As  the  staff  work  with  the  study  directors 
pi)d  study  committees,  they  begin  to  perceive  the  problems  and  possibil- 
ities for  bringing  the  findings  of  each  study  to  the  various  publics 
and  for  assuring  appropi'iate  change  and  iinproveraent ,  Pn   illustration 
of  staff  implementation  v/ork  is  the  initiative  taken  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
Fo5c,  Associate  Director,  in  setting  up  a  panel  of  136  consultants  from 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  agencies  to  assist  local  school  systems 
in  evaluating  their  programs  for  the  culturally  deprived.  (Title  I, 
Pl©mcntpiry  and  Secondary  Education  KCt,  1965), 

The  Cc-oncil  lists  belov;  in  some  detail,  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  i":5  fir^t  tvjc  m-ior  stnd7.p)s  v/hich  v/ere  ccnploted  over  a  year 
ago  and  the  probleras  of  ip.plemen ration  and  the  staff's  efforts  and  e;:- 
periences  in  that  direction. 

TIiv^  Council  and  Vocational  Education 


The  Council's  first  major  study  v'-.s  of  vocational  education. 
Started  in  July,  1967,  it  v/as  directed  by  two  e^cperienced  scholars  in 
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voc-tions.l  educe tion,  Dr.  Carl  J.  Gchaezer  of  Rutgers  University  and 
Dr.  Jacob  J.  Kcufmsn  of  Pennsylvania  Sts/ce  University. 

At  Senator  Kevin  B.  Harrington's  urging,  in  October,  1967,  as  the 
study  got  undervjay,  the  Director  convened  a  meeting  of  26  Adminis trs/cors 
znd   leaders  in  vocational  education  from  all  levels  and  areas  o.nd  types 
of  institutions.   This  meeting  resulted  in  a  series  of  subsequent  i^ee<  .-.w^ 
of  a  smaller  group  v/hich  proposed  that  associate  degree  programs  oi 
vocational  schools  be  conducted  cooperatively  v/ith  community  colleges, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  be  elevated  to  the  status  of  a 
division  and  that  a  commission  on  vocational  education  vjithin  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  be  created  by  lav/, 

Subsecuently,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  adopted  the  general  rule 
that  associate  degree  programs  of  vocational  schools  be  conducted  Jointly 
v/ith  community  colleges. 

In  July,  1965,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Representative  George^ 
Rogers,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  upgrading  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education  to  a  Division  of  Occupational  Education  under  an  Associate 
Coiarai  s  s  loner ,  and  providing  for  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Occupational 
Education, 

The  Cchaefer-Kaufraan  Report  was  submitted  in  November,  196G.   Its 
basic  recommendations  are  for  the  radical  revision  of  the  curriculum  for 
non-college  bound  students  into  a  careers  devejlcromei^  using 

modern  team- teaching  techniques  and  oFiented  around  clusters  of  vocations. 
Second,  the  study  recoramends  that  the  state  absorb  all  present  vocational 
high  schools  into  a  state- operated  system  of  insJ;ij;jitGS__for_jeduca^ 
development.   These  institutes  i70uld  educate  from'  five" to  ten  percent  of 
high  school  age  students--those  o_ualified  and  able  to  prepare  for  speci- 
fic vocations.   They  v/ould  attend  these  institutes  during  the  junior 
and  senior  yer rs,  maintaining  membership  in  their  comprehensive  high 
schools.   The  institutes  vjould  also  offer  vocational  education  and  re- 
education at  secondary  school  level  to  adults  and  to  handicapped  youth 
and  adults.   Third,  community  colleges  are  urged  to  develop  their  vo- 
cational programs  much  raore  rapidly  and  to  carry  on  all  higher  education 
vocational  programs  leading  to  the  associate  degree.   Fourth,  teacher 
education  programs  should  be  d'^veloDed  for  both  the  <^jreer£^  devej^^m^^ 
£Hivl~£.'i]-Jl-'  ^^^   ■t''*Q  ^i\sj^i^ijt^GF^2^5.?L^4.L'ce>ional  de'^^'lox^^eilt.   At  least  one 
university  program  s'hould  ICcd  to  the  doctor's  degree  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation.  Finally,  the  study  recommends  the  creation  of  a  Diy:'sio}i  of 
Tlanpower,  xResearch  £.nd_L£.'v'elopmenjt ,  jointly  administered  hy   the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  ^and^  ^e  Department  of  Labor,   This  Division  v/ould  ad- 
minister the  state  operated  institutes  for_  educational  development  and 
vjould  coordinate  all  vocs  tional~^duoation  at  "all  levels,  distributing 
federal  funds.   Such  a  system  has  a  rational  base  and  does  provide  for 
a  closely  coordinated  and  greatly  e::panded  s^/stem  of  vocational  education 
vjhich  v/ould  meet  the  needs  of  our  youth  and  :duits  and  of  our  manpov/er 
rec^uirements , 

At  its  riovember,  196C,  meeting  the  Advisory  Council  appointed  the 
follovjing  committee  to  advise  it  on  vjhicli  of  the  Schaef er-Kaufman 
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recoTnmendationG  should  be  supported,  which  rejected  and  v/hich  raodified: 

Mr.  DouglcS  Chandler,  Assocl£.te  Comiaissioner  of  Educc.tion 

Dr.  John  E,  Dei.dy,  Superintendent  of  Cchools  -  Springfield 

Dr.  IJillie.m  G,  Dvjyer,  President,  Board  of  I^egional  Community  Colleges 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Frank,  Professor  of  Physics,  Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Teclmology 
Mr,  Sdraund  P.  Garvey,  President,  Cpringfield  Technical  Institute 
Dr.  James  J,  I-Iaramond,  President,  Pitchburg  Gtate  College 
The  I-Ion,  Kevin  B.  Harrington,  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
Mr.  Walter  J,  rfe.rkham,  Associa/ce  CoramiGsioner,  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Bducc tion 
Dr.  Paul  E,  IJs.rsh,  Education  Consultant,  Office  of  Program  Planning 

and  Coordination 
The  I-Ion.  George  IRogers ,  House  Chairrian,  Joint  Committee  on  Education 
Mr.  IJaiter  J.  Ryan,  Member  of  the  /.dvisory  Council  on  Education 
Mr,  Graham  Taylor,  Director  of  Academic  Planning,  Board  of  Higher 

Education 
The  Hen,  Thomas  VJojtkov/ski,  House  '.Jays  and  Means  Committee 

The  Committee  has  met  fourteen  times  and  has  developed  a  set  of 
statements  and  recommendations  which  largely  support  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  Gchaefer  and  Kaufman  but  v/hicli  clarify,  modify,  and  esctend 
them.   The  major  thrust  is  that  the  careers  development  curriculums  be 
developed  in  the  comprehensive  high  schools,   /.  second  cluster  of  re- 
commendations deal  v/ith  present  vocational  and  regional  vocational  schools 
v/hich  v/ould  become  occupational  institutes  and  resource  centers  for  all 
occupationc.l  education  in  each  tov/n,  city  or  region.   The  applicability 
of  the  recommendations  and  the  distinction  and  variety  of  backgrounds  of 
the  recommending  committee  should  assure  that  they  are  a  major  contri- 
bution and  impetus  to  the  grov/th  and  improvement  of  occupational  educa- 
tion.  The  committee  report  v/ill  be  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Council  at 
its  January,  1570,  meeting.   It  ivill  be  presented  later  to  a  conference 
of  those  related  to  occupational  education. 

To  a  ccnsidercble  degree  because  of  the  vocational  education  study 
and  concurrent  end  subsequent  activities,  the  .'.dvisory  Council  mounted 
in  August,  1969,  a  major  study  of  comprehensive  high  schools  de.'^cribed 
elsev7here.   One  aim  of  this  study  v;:lll  be  to  assess  the  relationships  of 
the  high  school  programs  v/ith  ocr:upa':r.oral  education  and  hovj   the  so 
called  genor^l  curriculums  can  be  converted  into  occupational  and  occupa- 
tion^.iiy  oriented  programs  for  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  high  school 
students , 

The  Director  of  Research  has  devoted  nearly  a  quarter  of  his  time 
to  Council  activities  related  to  occupational  education  e^xx^ng   the  past 
two  and  a  half  years.   The  Council  hope  snd  believe  that  tl'.ei  r   three- 
year  contribution  to  the  e::tension  and  improvement  of  occupational  ed- 
ucation will  be  a  major  one. 

The  Council  and  Teacher  Certification 

The  second  major  study  of  the  Council  v;as  of  teacher  certification. 
Massachusetts  i-zas  the  last  state  to  adopt  certification,  and  its  stan- 
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d£.rds  £.re  loxi   s.nd  rigid.   Beginning  in  Septeriiber ,  1967,  the  study  vjcs 
directed  by  Dr.  Lindley  G tiles  of  Northvjestern  University,   Dr.  Ctiles 
£.nd  the  study  committee  early  determined  th£.t  certification  is  inti- 
mately related  to  teacher  education;  thus  the  study  included  both  in  its 
researches  and  recommendations. 

In  July,  106C,  the  Council  received  the  report  Teacher  Certifica- 
t^ion  and  Preparation  in  Massachusetts  and  endorsed  its  findings,  recom- 
mending them  to  the  attention  of  the  Boards  of  Education  and  Higher  Sd 
ucation  and  to  the   school  systems,  colleges,  and  teacher  organizations 
of  the  state.   The  recommendations  of  the  study  ouiclcly  gained  national 
attention.   Inquiries  and  comments  came  from  half  the  states  and  Canada. 
A  legislative  committee  from  Cs.lifornia  came  to  Massachusetts  in 
November,  196C.   Subsequently,  the  California  legislature  passed  r  bill 
to  estc.blish  a  commission  on  teacher  certification  and  preparation. 
The  leadership  cf  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  /.ssociation  endorsed  the 
findings  of  the  study,  and  its  legal  counsel  prepared  a  draft  law  v/hich 
was  subsequently  revised  and  introduced  by  Cenator  Kevin  B.  Karringtoi 
eAid   others  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association  and  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Education, 

The  study  found  current  American  efforts  at  teacher  certification 
to  be  be.nkrupt  and  recoxoiaended  that  teachers,  school  aclrvinis trators , 
college  professors,  and  school  comnittees  v/ork  together  to  develop  al- 
ternative routes  to  teacher  certification  and  to  set  four  levels  of 
functions  of  tet.chers  of  various  e::perience,  education,  and  ability. 
It  recommended  that  the  Durcau  of  Teacher  Certification  in  -'ch-?.   Ctate 
Department  of  2;ducation  be  e::panded  into  a  division  of  teacher  certifi- 
cation and  preparation.   It  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  ccmriis- 
sion  on  teacher  certification  and  -ore^^c  ration  to  v;ork  on  the  one  hand 
vjith  the  teaching  profession,  the  school  ey^'CQiaS    and  tlie  colleges  to 
develop  certification  policies  and  regulations  L.nd  on  the  other  hand  to 
recoraraend  certification  standards  E.nd  procedures  to  the  Board  of 
llducation. 

The  3ill,  Senate  632,  had  a  stormy  career  before  it  died  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  IJays  and  Means  at  the  end  of  the  legislative  session 
in  July,  1965.   It  provided  for  the  repeal  of  present  certification  l^.v/s 
and  placed  the  responsibility  for  developing  nevj   certification  standards 
vjith  the  Board  of  Education,   It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  of  Teacher  Certification  and  Preparation  representative  of 
education  groups  and  college  professors  to  recor.imend  to  the  Board  of 
Education  policies  end  standards  for  certification.   The  Director  of  Re- 
search devoted  the  equivalent  of  several  full  xjesks  meeting  v;ith  indivi- 
duals and  education  groups  throughout  the  state  attempting  to  make  clear 
the  recommendations  of  the  study  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  retrospect  it  is  not  surprising  that  appreciable  numbers  of 
teachers  and  others  read  into  the  bill  that  it' would  implement  the  most 
controversial  and  untried  parts  of  the  Stiles  recommendations;  v;hereas 
the  bill  simply  would  have  set  in  motion  the  machinery  to  involve 
teachers,  school  officials,  college  faculty,  and  the  boards  of  education 
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and  higher  Gducstion  in  the  several  years  of  effort  to  evolve  alternative 
and  improved  practices  of  certification  and  teacher  education. 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  report  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Educational  Conference  Board  have  sgreed  to  file  concurrently  es- 
sentially identical  bills  to  creat  a  study  connission  to  consider  the 
problems  and  to  determine  the  steps  necessary  to  create  the  machinery 
that  vjill   improve  our  certification  and  teacher  preparation  in  the 
Commonvjealth".   The  Council  and  its  staff  are  optimistic  that  in  another 
year  various  education  groups  will  arrive  st  understandings  and  come  to 
agreements  on  a  bill  that  will  set  in  motion,  the  processes  and  many  of 
the  provisions  recommended  by  the  certification  study.   They  understand 
that' what  will  evolve  v^ll  be  uniquely  characteristic  of  ?/Iassachusetts 
and  its  traditions.   Indeed  Dr.  Stiles  found  all  of  his  proposals  in  the 
minds  of  Massachusetts'  teachers,  college  faculty  members,  and  school 
administrators , 


D .   Other  Studies ^Compl e t ed  in _19 68-1969 

On  April  7  the  Council  received  the  study,  The  Measurement  of  /  1- 
ternative  Costs  of  Educating  Catholic  Sobool  Children  in  Public ^ch(^^^ 
The  study  briefly  summarises  the  trend  of  enrollment  for  Catholic  schooJj; 
TTi  the  country  and  selected  communities  in  Massachusetts.   It  reports 
computer  runs  on  the  effect  on  every  toivn  and  city  in  the  Coramomvealth  of 
the  closing  of  Cs tholic  schools  over  a  period  of  five  years.   The  study 
does  not  make  recommendations,  but  places  Massachui^etts  ainong  tv/o  or 
three  states  which  have  hard  data  on  the  size  of  its  Catholic  school 
population  tcvjn  by  tovm  ar.d  the  effect  on  the  tax  rate  of  each  tovm  and 
city  of  the  phasing  out  of   Catholic  schools.   It  is  probable  that  the 
study  played  a  pe.rt  in  the  creation  by  the  Legi.clature  of  the  Special 
Commission  Regarding  Public  Financial  Aid  to  Non-Public  Primary  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  Certain  Related  Matters.   The  Govarnor  has  appointed 
Council  member  Verne  W.  Vrnce,  Jr.  to  membership  on  the  Commission. 

On  June  16  Dr.  Andre  Daniere  of  Boston  College  presented  the  Cost- 
Benef it  Ajia lysis  of  General  Purpose  State  Scbool-Aid  Formulas  in 
Massachusetts  to  the  Advisory  Council.   The  study  is  highly  technical 
and  of  use  chiefly  to  the  Joint  Legislative  Commit tee  on  Taxation,  the 
Commission  on  Taxation,  and  to  persons  and  agencies  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  comple:-  matters  of  school-aid  formulas.   The  study  ran  through 
the  computer  a  large  number  of  variables  in  the  school-aid  formula  as 
they  apply  to  each  tovm   and  city  in  the  state.   Dr.  Daniere  found  that 
even  vjhen  fully  funded  the  present  school-aid  program  does  not  provide 
sufficient  equalization  to  assure  equality  of  education  even  at  minimal 
levels.   The  study  recommends  a  different  formula  v;hich  vjould  include 
the  function  of  average  income  per  family  in  each  community  as  v/ell  as 
property  valuations,  A  minimum  effort  would  be  set  for  each  town  and 
city;  then,  unlike  the  present  formula,  each  town  and  city  vjould  be  re- 
quired to  meet  this  effort  before  it  receives  state  aid. 

Dr.  Daniere  included  an  analysis  and  recommendation  not  specified 
in  the  study  proposal.   The  study  argues  that  the  greatest  benefit  in 
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education  at  the  lovjest  cost  and  v/ith  the  greatest  freedom  of  choice 
vjould  result  in  reimbursement  to  parents  of  private  school  children  of 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  education.   To  assure  that  this  provi- 
sion does  not  vjork  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  public  education  end 
to  increase  the  size  of  private  education,  private  school  parents  would 
be  reimbursed  at  a  level  less  than  the  standard  cost  of  their  children's 
"socially  required  education". 

The  disposition  of  other  study  reports  received  during  fiscal  1969 
is  described  briefly  under  section  A  of  the  summary  of  activities.   The 
first  phase  of  the  Education  Data  System  Gtudy  v/as  received  by  the  Council 
on  December  2  and  taken  under  consideration.   The  Council  has  not  yet 
decided  upon  the  appropriate  next  step  in  the  study  of  this  important  and 
complex  problem. 

Though  funded  in  fiscal  1969  the  reports  of  the  studies  of  the 
Functions  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  of  School  District 
Organization  vjill  not  be  received  until  March,  1970,   Their  process  is 
not  sufficiently  far  along  to  predict  their  findings  and  recommendations, 

E.   Studies  /■uthorized  and  Contemplated  for  1969-1970  and  Other  Act iyitj^es 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Advisory  Council,  the  Council  and  staff 
have  been  identifying  the  educational  systems  and  their  problems  and 
assigning  tentative  priorities  to  them.   Thus  in  March  before  all  studies 
utilizing  196S-1969  funds  were  authorized,  the  staff  began  developing 
proposals  and  searching  out  directors  for  studies  to  be  conducted  during 
1969-1970, 

The  Compr ehen siy e  High  School^ 

One  of  the  major  systems  of  public  education  is  the  comprehensive 
or  general  high  school,  one  of  vjhich   serves  every  tovjn  or  city  in  the 
Commonwealth,   In  theory  the  educational  programs  in  those  schools  should 
be  comprehensive,   iloreover  the  programs  should  develop  and  change  to 
meet  yjell  the  needs  of  youth  and  of  the  Commomvealth  for  Manpower, 
Having  supported  studies  of  the  economics  of  education  v/hich  reveal 
marked  inequalities  of  education,  of  the  pupil  personnel  services  vmich 
further  identify  inequalities  and  general  lack  of  articulation  and  of 
quality  services,  and  of  vocational  education  v;hich  reveels  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  occupational  education  and  programs  in  comprehensive  high 
schools ,  the  Council  determined  to  mount  as  its  first  and  major  effort 
for  1969-1970  a  study  of  the  Comprehensive  High  School  or  of  comprehen- 
siveness in  secondary  education. 

The  staff  ended  a  nationwide  search  when  on  June  16,  1969,  the 
Council  chose  Dr.  Lloyd  S,  Michael,  professor  of  education  at  Northwestern 
University  and  for  twenty  years  superintendent  of  the  Svanston  Tovmship 
High  School  as  study  director.   This  high  school  is  one  of  the  half 
dozen  best  and  most  conprehensive  in  the  Nation,  and  Dr.  Michael  is  one 
of  the  half  dozen  most  distinguished  leaders  in  secondary  education.   As 
a  result  of  a  series  of  meetings,  the  executive  and  educational  policies 
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committees  of  the  Secondary  School  Principals  Association  voted  unc.ni- 
mously,  to  collaborate  fully  with  the  study.   In  addition  to  the  study 
committee,  special  committees  of  teachers  and  of  students  have  been  ac 
tivated.   The  study  funded  for  $100,000  should  be  one  of  the  mosx  qzz- 
tensive  and  imaginative  examinations  of  the  system  of  high  schools 
undertaken  during  the  last  quarter  century  in  any  state. 

Mc naqem(?nt  of  the  Non-Instructional  Aspect 

Qf  School  Systems 

Nearly  $300,000,000  of  the  approximately  $1,000,000,000  to  be 
spent  this  year  on  public  school  education  in  the  Commonwealth  is  spent 
on  matters  v;hich  are  not  directly  part  of  instruction  or  of  teachers' 
salaries.   These  matters  lend  themselves  in  large  measure  to  modern 
inr^nrg^meiit  methods.   Yet  over  half  of  the  school  systems  have  no  business 
o3f fleer;  the  s u oerin tendent ,  largely  untrained  in  business  matters,  must 
serve  as  business  officer.   Frequently,  he  must  spend  over  half  his  time 
on  business  problems  instead  of  being  role  to  devote  himself  to  the 
educational  matters  for  vjhich  he  is  trained.   Ii.ny  of  the  school  systems 
vjith  separate  business  officers  are  staffed  hy   overburdened  men  v/ith  in- 
sufficient training  in  modern  business  methods.   Over  half  the  school 
systems  are  too  small  to  allow  efficient  business  practices  (as  they  are 
too  small  to  allov;  a  full  range  of  educational  services  at  reasonable 
cost.   The  Council  is  currently  making  a  study  of  school  district  or- 
ganisation.)  Come  business  functions  of  the  schools  are  conducted  oy 
town  and  city  governments.   It  is  possible  that  some  legislation  or  lack 
of  it  prevents  efficient  business  and  management  practices. 

Beginning  early  in  1969  the  staff  explored  a  number  of  approaches 
to  a  study  of  non-instructional  management  in  the  schools.   In  doing  so, 
consultation  v/ith  the  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  School 
Business  Officers  £.nd  the  Massachusetts  Superintendents  Association  and 
many  individual  superintendents  revealed  many  problems  needing  investiga- 
tion and  enthusiastic  support  for  a  study.   The  Council  considered  tvjo 
suggested  plans  for  studies  at  three  spring  meetings  and  finally  deter- 
mined thc.t  its  resources  alone  v;ere  insufficient  to  support  an  adequate 
study.   Consequently,  it  engaged  the  management  consulting  firm  of  Warren 
King  and  Associates  of  Chicago  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study.   The  study 
explored  the  need  of  a  major  investigation  of  problems  of  school  systems 
not  involving  instruction  and  whether  business  and  industry  would  assign 
loaned  executives  to  vjork  on  the  study.   At  its  September  meeting  the 
Council  accepted  Mr.  King's  favorable  recommendation  and  voted  to  engage 
Mr.  King's  firm  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  management  of  Non-Instructional 
Functions  of  Public  School  Systems  at  a  cost  of  $75,000  subject  to  the 
support  of  the  study  and  assistance  in  getting  the  loaned  executives  by 
the  Associated  Industries  of  I'lassachusetts.   At  the  v/riting  of  this  re- 
port the  A.I.H.  board  of  directors  had  taken  the  request  under  advise- 
ment.  Their  reactions  cause  the  Council  to  be  optimistic  that  they  luill 
support  the  study.   In  the  meantime  the  Commissioner  of  Education  had 
reserved  $15,000  of  Federal  funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  publishing  manuals 
on  three  of  the  most  complex  business  functions. 
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The  Bo sjc on  Schoo  1  Gyst gm 

K.om  i':s  eErliesc  deliber?  tions  the  CounciX  was  aware  of  the  com- 
plex, serious  and  unique  problems  of  the  Boston  School  Gystem,  indeed 
of  all  systems  in  our  great  cities.   From  the  beginning  the  staff  con- 
sulted vjith   Boston  school  authorities  and  scholars  in  urban  education. 
When  the  Educational  Professional  Development  Let   became  law,  the  Di- 
rector sought  to  bring  about  a  consortium  of  central  cities  and  univer- 
sities.  Time  and  insufficient  funding  caused  c.bandonment  of  this  effort. 
Finally,  a  combination  of  fortunate  circu.rasts.nces  have  made  possible  a 
study  of  the  unique  systematic  problems  of  the  Boston  Schools,   Tvjo  ye^i-a 
ago  Dr.  Joseph  rJ,  Cronin,  Associate  Professor  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  undertook  to  study  the  decision  malcing  process  in 
the  Boston  School  System  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Danforth  Founda- 
tion,  Dr,  Cronin,  v/ho  has  an  impressive  background  in  the  field  of 
urban  education,  began  consultations  with  Dr ,  Jackson  of  the  Council 
staff  and  v/ith  the  Boston  School  Committee.   In  June  the  Boston  School 
Committee  determined  that  it  was  in  need  of  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
its  responsibilities  and  procedures  and  of  the  operations  of  the  Boston 
School  System.   In  consequence  it  voted  $12,000  to  assist  in  the  support 
of  a  study.   Dr,  Cronin  determined  that  $32,000  of  the  Danforth  funds 
could  be  legitimately  used  in  the  study.   In  consequence  Dr,  Cronin  pro- 
posed to  the  Advisory  Council  a  study  which  v/ill  cost  $91,000  of  vjhich 
the  Advisory  Council  vjould  furnish  $47,000.   At  its  October  meeting  the 
Council  voted  to  conduct  the  study  in  collaboration  v/ith  the  Boston 
School  Committee  and  the  Danforth  Foundation  and  to  grant  $47,000.   As 
the  Council  deliberated  it  made  certain  that  the  Study  vjould  be  so  con- 
ducted that  a  considerable  possibility  vjould  e::ist  that  findings  of  the 
study  would  be  applicable  to  problems  of  other  of  the  large  cities  in 
the  State. 


A^  Master  Plan  .for  Education  of  the  Handicapped 

During  1969  the  Council  supported  studies  of  education  of  the 
culturally  deprived  end  the  emotionally  disturbed.   Concurrently,  upon 
his  arrival  Commissioner  Neil  V.  Sullivan  e::pressed  a  desire  for  an  up- 
to-date  plan  for  special  educo  tion  in  the  Ccmraonwealth.   Findings  of 
the  Study  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  s.nd  consultations  v;ith  State 
Department  of  Education  leaders  and  representatives  of  other  state  agen- 
cies, particularly  v;ith  Hiss  Doris  Fraser,  Director  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Retardation,  revealed  that  various  progrc.ms  ere  uncoordinated  re- 
sulting in  some  duplication  and  some  failure  to  meet  v/ell  the  needs  of 
all  qualified.   But  more  importantly,  there  are  handicapped  children 
vjho  are  not  in  school  at  all- -not  in  any  kind  of  program. 

The  staff  vjorking  for  several  months  v/ith  IJr.  William  A.  Philbrick, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Special  Education  in  the  State  Department,  and 
Miss  Frf-ser  finally  requested  Dr.  Burton  Blatt,  formerly  Professor  of 
Special  Education  at  Boston  University  and  Assistant  State  Commissioner 
of  Mental  Health,  ncv;  Professor  and  Director  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  at  Syracuse  University,  to  prepare  a  proposal.   After 
several  conferences  and  drafts  the  sts.ff  have  submitted  the  proposal  for 
a  study  of  special  education  in  the  Coramonvjealth  at  a  cost  of  $55,400  to 
the  Council  for  its  approval  at  the  November  12  meeting.   The  Office  of 
Program  Planning  and  Coordination  has  offered  office  space  and  facilities 
at  no  cost. 
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Other  Plans 


With  the  mounting  of  these  four  studies  at  a  cost  aggregating 
$278,400,  the  Council  exhausts  its  funds  for  studies  for  1969-70.   The 
Council  and  staff  have  learned  that  a  small  portion  of  its  study  funds 
must  be  reserved  to  care  for  emergencies  in  the  studies  it  under t?-kes. 
Moreover  the  Council  believes  that  the  time  has  come  to  prepare  a  jc^x^jyy 
looking  at  Massachusetts'  system  of  education  through  eyes  of  all  of 
its  studies  and  other  sctivities  so  far.   To  prepare  an  accurate  and 
readable  report  to  all  the  Council's  publics,  requires  editorial  assis- 
tance; printing  and  mailing  costs  will  be  considerable.   It  hopes  tc 
present  this  report  in  the  early  spring  of  1970, 


VII 

TH3  COUNCIL'S  PLPMS   BEYOND  1970 

A  yes.r  ago  in  its  report  the  Council  contemplated  a  study  of  the 
system  of  compreK'^risivfa  high  schools,  a  study  in  urban  education,  and 
a  study  of  the  state's  programs  for  the  handicapped.   It  has  these 
studies  undervjay.   It  has  continued  to  be  interested  in  exploring  the 
possibilities  for  studies  on  the  nature  of  educational  leadership  and 
decision  making  related  to  the  supex-jn tendency,  and  the  functions  and 
problems  of  school  committees,  on  curriculums  and  methods  of  instruction, 
and  on  the  degree  to  which  the  State  Colleges  have  the  resources  to  ful- 
fill their  assignments  to  educate  teachers  and  develop  liberal  arts 
programs.   In  addition,  it  anticipates  a  major  study  of  the  systems  of 
early  childhood,  kindergarten,  and  elementary  education.   The  problem  of 
school  building  costs  becomes  more  urgent.   An  investigation  of  delays 
in  decisions  to  build,  of  building  codes  and  the  possibility  of  a  systems 
approach  to  multicorarauni-y  building  is  under  consideration.   For  tvro 
years  the  staff  has  been  exploring  possibilities  of  a  study  of  metro- 
politanization  of  educc.ticn  as  a  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  the 
segregation  of  the  poor  and  well-to-do  and  resulting  in  quality  education 
for  all. 

The  change  in  social  attitudes  and  e::pectations  of  college  students 
resulting  in  campus  disorders  is  clearly  moving  dov?n  into  the  Junior  end 
senior  high  schools.  P    committee  of  the  IlassachLisetts  Teachers  Associa- 
tion has  approached  the  Council  staff  to  explore  possibilities  of  a  study 
of  student- tec cher-administration  relations.   Such  a  study  might  illum- 
inate complex  and  rs pidly  changing  social  patterns  and  relationships, 
knowledge  about  which  might  lead  to  improved  education  and  avoidance  of 
unnecessary  confrontations.   Over  a  year  ago  the  staff  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  under  its  former  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee laid  out  tentative  outlines  of  a  flexible  and  promising  system 
of  pupil-teacher  ratios,  and  the  Council's  study  of  teacher  certification 
spoke  clearly  of  need  for  differentiated  staffing.   However,  there  are 
still  unchartered  problems  concerning  standards  requiring  assistance  from 
the  wisest  minds  in  the  country  and  participation  in  the  decisions  by 
people  in  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  and  at  all  levels  of  education. 
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These  plans  s.re  tentative.   The  staff  continues  e:cplorations  vj-ith 
educational  leaders  and  scholars.   A  source  of  problems  to  be  studied 
are  the  study  reports  themselves.   As  the  Council  began  its  studies 
three  years  ago  a  question  raised  by  some  was  what  v/ill  the  Council 
study  in  four  or  five  years  after  it  h£.s  studied  all  important  problems? 
That  time  vjill  not  come.   There  v/ill  alv;ays  be  nev/  problems  and  nev/  ways 
of  looking,  moreover  the  basic  cycle  will  be  nearer  ten  years  than  five, 
and  surely  each  system  should  be  studied  c t  least  every  ten  years, 

\Jhile  the  Council  hopes  in  due  time  to  be  granted  fiscal  indepen- 
dence, and  it  is  concerned  by  its  inability  to  control  salaries  of  its 
staff,  it  is  gratef-.il  to  the  Governors  and  the  Legislature  for  its 
freedom  to  study  thzt  v/hich  is  most  important,  v/hen  the  problems  and 
methods  become  clez.r  and  at  costs  which  cannot  be  set  until  the  actual 
proposals  are  in, 

VIII 

OONCLUSICN 

Perhaps  the  basic  reason  why  the  V/illis-Harrington  Commission  re- 
commended establishment  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education  was  because 
of  its  observation  that  most  studies  do  not  result  in  change;  rather, 
they  line  the  shelves  of  libraries  and  offices.   Little  v/ill  be  gained 
from  concentrating  the  best  minds  in  the  country  OJ^  the  problems  of 
education  in  tha  Commonwealth  if  education  is  not  expanded  and  improved 
because  of  the  Council's  studies. 

The  Council  has  traced  in  some  detail  its  efforts  to  see  to  the 
implementation  of   its  Vocational  2ducation  and  its  Teacher  Certification 
studies.   /',s  the  study  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  has  ended,  officers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Personnel  and  Guidance  i-.ssociation  announced  that 
they  will  convene  on  December  12  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  all 
pupil  service  organizations  with  legislators  to  "move  ahead  with  our  own 
study  of  the  }¥.CE  Report  and  the  development  of  legislation  a  year  from 
nov/."   The  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Education  have 
signified  their  intention  to  lead  in  the  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations . 

It  is  nov7  clear  that  there  are  several  steps  which  the  Council  staff 
can  take  to  engender  discussion  and  action  resulting  from  its  study  re- 
ccmmendc.ticns ,   /.  nevjsletter  summarizing  each  study  and  mailed  to  severs! 
thousand  has  become  practice,  iJhere  it  is  relevant,  a  committee  is  formed 
to  examine  study  reports  c.nd  to  recommend  implementation.   Regional  and 
state  conferences  ere  planned  in  vocational  education  and  pupil  personnel 
services  and  nill  be  planned  for  subsequent  studies.   A  strengthened 
State  Department  cf  Education  is  essential  to  provide,  state  leadership. 
The  Educational  Conference  Board  is  actively  involved  in  the  State    .  ■ 
Department  of '  Educr,tion  study  and  has  devoted  all.. or  portions  of  several 
of  its  meetings  to  Council  studies. 


*-\ 
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Perhaps  the  most  proraising  observation  is  that  a  cumulative  ef-  • 
feet  of  the  Council's  studies  and  other  activities  is  now  clearly  dis- 
cernible.  Each  study  reveals  from  its  particular  view  the  characteris- 
tics and  weaknesses  of  the  total  system.   The  studies'  findings  overlap. 
All  demonstrc.te  the  need  for  strong  state  leadership  and  clear  state 
standards;  all  reveal  inequalities  of  educE.ticnal  opportunity,   Increc.s- 
ing  numbers  of  inquiries,  _requests  for  study  reports,  suggestions  and 
sometimes  she.rp  criticism  are  written  or  celled  into  the  Council  offices. 
Increasingly,  Council  studies  are  topics  for  discussion  at  educational 
meetings  and  conferences.   Several  hundred  people  have  been  intimately 
involved  in  one  or  another  of  the  Council's  studies,  and  thousands  have 
answered  questionnaires  or  expressed  their  thoughts  in  interviews. 


resea 


The  Council  is  appropriately  limited  to  a  small  staff  to  avoid  a 
arch  bureaucracy  and  to  assure  the  choice  of  the  ablest  "outsiders", 
each  chosen  for  his  current  status  and  knov/ledge  in  his  particular  field. 
Its  three  professional  officers  will  need  to  ration  their  time  cerefully 
to  assure  that  the  right  studies  are  carefully  planned  and  staffed,  to 
assure  that  the  studies  proceed  according  to  the  unique  requirements  of 
the  Council's  functions,  and  to  assure  the  dissemination  of  the  studies' 
findings  -.nd  the  implementation  of  their  recommendations. 

The  Council  continues  to  view  its  first  three  years  of  operation  v/ith 
a  critical  eye.   Perhaps  it  could  have  vjorked  more  rapidly.   Some  of  its 
studies  might  have  been  more  carefully  planned  and  executed.   The  Council 
and  staff  have  learned  how  certain  of  its  critical  functions  can  be 
better  e:recuted.   /.gain,  as  last  year,  as  it  moves  into  its  fourth  year 
of  operation,  the  Council  inclines  towards  optimism.   The  way  to  the  im- 
provement of  education  in  the  country's  tenth  most  populous  state,  where 
traditions  are  so  strong  and  so  local  and  so  private,  is  long  and  dif- 
ficult.  But  the  vjay  must  be  accomplished. 

The  Council  and  staff  again  e;:press  their  appreciation  to  the 
Governor  and  to  the  Legislature  for  their  support,  and  it  expresses  its 
appreciation  to  the  many  Massachusetts  lay  and  professional  citizens  v/ho 
are  attempting  to  use  the  recommendations  of  its  studies  to  improve  the 
learning  opportunities  of.  our  children,  youth,  and  adults. 


